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ARTISTA® 


WATER COLORS 


® You'll notice how your youngsters respond to 
their brilliance; how easily the brush picks up the 
color; how freely these vibrant colors flow on 
the paper, giving spontaneous expression to this 
rewarding medium. For your free copy of a booklet 
about creative classroom activities with water 
colors, write to Binney & Smith, Inc., Dept. 
A12.7, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
SF 6.22 


Lynda Wynns, Age 13 
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Yes, of course there is quality in childrens’ drawings. And some children draw with 
more sensitivity and expressiveness than others. 


rather than in a tight, cramped manner with only finger motions. Starting with the 
first grade we can play all sorts of games that cali for the use of memory and imagi- 


There are various ways of helping children loosen up and draw with freedom and vigor 
nation in drawing. 


Recently, talking with a group of first-graders, | cupped my hands in front of me and 
asked them to name all the animals they could think of that | might be able to hold. 
They started off with such cuddly examples as baby rabbits and pet white mice, but 
soon took delight in imagining that | might also be holding turtles, toads, ants, lizards 
and even baby snakes. We agreed that although these animals are all quite small it 
would be possible to draw them "hundreds of times as big'’ as they really are. \ 


Then one of the children selected the animal he would like for me to draw. He chose } 
an ant and | had to admit that | didn't remember too much about how an ant looked. 

| wasn't even sure how many legs he had. But with big sweeping motions of my hands 
and arms, | drew in the air a truly monstrous, if zoologically inaccurate, ant. Then the 
children took turns in suggesting animals and selecting, from hands that were raised, 

other children who might come to the front of the room to draw big versions of these 
otherwise small creatures. Our only rule (determined after one child drew a lizard 
that extended from one side of the room to the other) was that our feet must stay in 
the same position as we drew. But we might crouch low on the floor, reach high in li 
the air te far from side to side as possible. 





From small animals we went to large beasts such as elephants and tigers. After one 
child had drawn in the air for us an especially fine hippopotamus, he was asked to 
draw it just as big on the chalk board. What fine, sweeping strokes he used! Soon the 
entire front of the room was filled with jungle beasts. 


When we were not sure about the shapes of ears or tails, we laughed it off because 
today we were not interested in studying what particular animals looked like so much 
as learning to drawing big with complete freedom. 


From drawing in the air and on the chalk board, it was a natural step to drawing our 
animals on 18x24-inch paper so that they filled up the whole sheet of paper. 


Holding up the drawings one by one we complimented the size and details that each 
child had remembered to include. Since these were just ''drawings for fun" we talked 
about how we might use our animals in pictures we would paint another day and other 
things that might be added to fill in the empty spaces. 


Drawing exercises such as these might be compared to spelling bees or practice runs 
on the track field. They contribute to more successful efforts in pictorial composition. 


Sincerely yours, 


4 , ae” 
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AT LAST. 
ELEMENTARY and HIGH-SCHOOL CRAFT PROGRAMS 


NEW Dremel! Moto-Shop Designed for 
Student Use in the Art Classroom 


Moto-Shop is the safest and most versatile power tool ever 
developed for classroom use. Basically, it’s a 15” Jig Saw with 
a unique power takeoff to which you simply connect other 
attachments. It then converts to a disc sander, bench grinder, 
buffing wheel, and a flexible-shaft machine — all powered by 
a ball-bearing rotary motor. 

Lightweight (only 12 lbs.) and portable, Moto-Shop can 
be set up anywhere in the classroom. Cuts wood up to 134”, 
1/16” steel, 18 gauge copper, plastics, felt, cardboard — all 
with the same blade. Foolproof blade guard makes it abso- 
lutely safe — even for third-grade students. New ROCKER 





JIG SAW HAS BLADE GUARD 


QUALITY POWER TOOLS SINCE 1934 





A foolproof blade guard makes it abso- Lightw: 
lutely safe for young students — even stilt pe 
thifd-graders. 


Model 57 Deluxe MoteShop Illustrated 





POWER TOOLS IN ONE 


A SAFE POWER WORKSHOP FOR 


ACTION principle outperforms heavier, more expensive jig 
saws. Blades rarely break, and are easily changed without 
tools. No adjustments or maintenance necessary. 

The flexible-shaft attachment is a complete shop in itself. 
It can be used for grinding, drilling, polishing, buffing, carv- 
ing, sharpening, engraving, etc. Quickly drills holes for in- 
serting saw blade when making inside cuts with the Jig Saw. 
Other Moto-Shop attachments have many classroom uses. 
Whatever your arts and crafts program, you'll find Moto- 
Shop the answer to all your power-tool needs. 


Model 57 Moto-Shop. Includes jig saw and disc sander. Other attach- 
ments can be added later - - - - - - + + $33.95 


Deluxe Model 57 Moto-Shop. With all attachments shown - $49.95 
Price of attachments only, if purchased separately - - - + $19.95 


elmo ng Meera USES 

ight hand-piece handles easily as a pencil. Handy for grinding off ceramic 
s, drilling holes up to 5/32”, polishing jewelry, engraving, wood carving, 
removing fire scale from copper, etc. 


See your nower-too/ dealer for a demonstration 


DREMEL MFG. CO. pep. 267m + R-cine, wis. Write for FREE Cata/og! 
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Spanish dancer wears bright 
carries tambourine in mosaic 
conveys melody, rhythm of music 
you can almost hear. Gracefu 
dancer fills the 12x24-inch pane 
See beginning stages on pages 8,9 
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Guided by chart of available tesserae colors, students paint little 
ts of color separated by white line to approximate mosaic effect. 


po 


and EDNA MADSEN 
scher Supervisor of Art 
re High School Chicago Public Sch« 
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By JOYCE McMAHON 


Art 


smpute amount of tesserae to 
tudents work out numbered 
representing certain colors 
count number of square inches 
or and determine how many 
of each color are needed. 
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My art class had been working on cut 
paper murals before Christmas, creating 
designs by placing small pieces of paper 
side by side, and thus were ripe to be swept 
into the magic of mosaic-making when one 
of the girls mentioned she had seen some 
beautiful modern designs in a California 
restaurant. The designs produced by plac- 
ing small pieces of colored tile or glass 
side by side fascinated her. “Why couldn't 
our art class make mosaics and use them 
for decorating our homes?” she asked. 

The other students were enthusiastic. Why 
couldn't designs for mosaics be made by 
painting small spots of related colors side 
by side? A narrow white line might be 
painted in to separate the individual spots 
of color. If these designs were carefully 
worked out first in paint on paper, it would 
be easy to translate them into mosaics. The 
small pieces of colored tile or tesserae could 


























Student using nippers cuts one color 
of tesserae at a time. Grooves on 
back help break up pieces, but 
students find mosaic designs are 
more interesting if tesserae are cut 
into variety of sizes and shapes. 


Sketch is traced on plywood piece 
and student applies glue to small 
section, then places tesserae close 
together in glue. After about 20 
minutes, glue is set and tiles can't 
be moved. Industrial cement, com- 
mercial mastic give good results. 


be cut with snips to correspond with the original “mo-aic 
painting”. 

Interest ran high. The class talked about the ancient By-an- 
tine mosaics seen at Santa Sophia. Some students brought 
colorful reproductions of mosaics to class and pinned them 
on the bulletin board. Other students visited an art siore 
in order to see what mosaic materials could be purchased. 
They found that small ceramic tesserae, three-quarters of 
an inch square, were stocked in a great variety of beautiful 
colors and textures. The design possibilities were unlimited. 
What could we make for our homes? The class talked alout 
wall plaques, coffee tables and trays. They decided that a 
12x24-inch design would be best for any of these articles. 


What type of design would be suitable? Since the shape 
was long and narrow, they decided that for a wall plaque, 
a large modern streamlined figure design would look best. 
These designs included a great variety of compositions: 


oriental figures, dancers, circus clowns and children. 


For a coffee table or tray, flat abstract designs were 
thought to be the most suitable decoration. Each student 
made three preliminary sketches and then developed the 
one that looked most interesting. The class then talked 
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Space between tessera pieces is measure of mosaic-maker's skill. It is important that they fit closely together with very 


little open space between them. Note experimental chart in background showing "'right'’ and ''wrong'’ ways of setting pieces. 
Class learns it's good idea to complete one section while mastic is workable. At this point corrections may still be made. 


about the materials necessery for the project and finally 

made up this list: 

(1) Tesserae: Small pieces of 34-inch tile which could be 
broken up with snips into smaller pieces. Most colors 
cost about a penny apiece. Red and gold were more ex- 
pensive. The cost of tesserae for a 12x24-inch piece 
would be about $3.50. 

(2) Cutting snips: Several students could use one pair 


of snips. Cost, $1.25. 


(3) Plywood for wall plaques or coffee table tops: When 
purchased for the class at a neighboring lumber yard, 
a |2x24-inch piece would cost $.30. 


(4) Wastic: An adhesive for attaching the tesserae to 
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either a wood or metal surface. A liquid industrial ad- 
hesive used in the school shop was used in class. A mas- 
tic may also be purchased in tubes for $.90 each. 

(5) Grout: The plaster-like material that is mixed with 
water and pressed into the spaces between the tesserae. 
[t costs 40 cents a pound. 

(6) Wrought-iron legs: Required for coffee tables. They 
were placed under the wood plaques. 


7) Shallow metal pans or cookie tins could be used for 
trays. 

(8) Small pieces of glass, broken plates, mirrors and sea- 
shells could be combined with the tesserae to get un- 
usual design effects and contrasts. 























Strong contrasts of dark and light make mosaic design show 
up. Variety of shades are used in each area but solid color 
accents edges in order to bring out form. Clocks of various 
shapes inspire abstract design for coffee table top, below. 


In final stage grout is mixed with water to paste-like 
consistency, then pressed with fingers into crevices between 
tesserae. When almost dry, surface is wiped clean with damp 
sponge and when completely dry, polished with soft cloth. 


When the students had completed their mosaic designs in 
paint and had purchased the necessary materials, the pro- 
cedure for making the mosaics was outlined step by step 
so that each student knew exactly what to do and how to 
handle the materials to the best advantage. Actually creat- 
ing the mosaics with the tesserae was great fun although 
it did take quite a while to complete such large pieces. 

Some of the students wanted to go on making mosaics. One 
student decided to make a number of small tables of iden- 
tical size. She intended to use them individually as end 
tables next to chairs or to group them together as one large 
table. Everyone thought this was a very clever and prac: 
tical idea. The parents and relatives of the young people 
were all pleased to see how mosaics added interesting color 
accents to their homes. as 
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COOLRA 


By COLETTE O. POLLOCK 


Departmental Art Teacher Supervisor of Art 

Myra Bradwell Elementary Schoc Chicago Public Schocl 
Y F Y 

Chicago, Illinois 


The Grade 8A class at Myra Bradwell Elementary School 
had been working on paper mosaics (see pages 14-15) de- 
veloping designs from their interpretations of imaginary 
animals and people. When these were finished, some of the 
boys and girls in the class inquired whether it would be 
possible to try mosaics similar to those the “ancients” 


made. The children pointed out that ceramic tiles were 


pretty expensive and also it would be difficult to mount 


and EDNA MADSEN 


UdAICo WITHOUT 


Class believes ceramic tiles are too expensive 
and decided to scout around for materials they 
might substitute. Scrap box is “best friend”’. 


them on the stiff paper or cardboard that was the only 
heavy material we had at that time. The class decided to 
scout around, to look for materials that we might use for 
making mosaics. 

After some investigation. the students began listing “free” 
items on the blackboard. They thought they could use 


(1) Cracked or broken dishes and pottery 


Students sketch designs on bases in chalk, crayon or pencil, select materials, then experiment to get effects they want. 
































In developing his design, he knows he must repeat colors 
ynd textures to give rhythm and unity to finished mosaic. 









































































Fish bowl gravel from neighborhood pet store is extremely 
effective material. This student uses it to get furry look. 















Marjorie Cleghorn's bird of multi-coloved 
pearl chips stands out from backgrounc of 
blue fish-tank gravel. Carla Lipson's butter 
fly uses pearl chips and black fish-+ank 
gravel, shells for body. Bird at right by 
Steven Tiersky is made of broken dishes and 
gravel. He shaded parts of background with 
black tempera to get mottled éffect. Carla 
Lipscn makes '’Majestic Sea Dweller’’ using 
various colors of gravel and broken shells. 


(2) Bisque-fired or glazed clay articles from earlier 
ramic work that could be sacrificed 

(3) Left over or broken clay, asphalt and rubber tiles th 
local flooring merchant was willing to give us. 

(4) Old and unused jewelry, especially the stones. 

(5) Natural stones gathered from the neighborhood and 
the nearby beach. 

I:, the “inexpensive” list they included pearlized chips and 

colored gravel commonly sold for fish tanks in pet shops 

and dime stores, and shells from the hobby or pet shop or 

the nearby beach. 


The next problem was what to place these materials on and 
how? The two base materials that were available to most 
of the students were scrap lumber from their fathers’ work- 
shops, and large floor tiles (not plastic) varying in size 
from 9x9 inches to 16x16 inches. The boys and girls dis- 
covered through trial and error that household cement 
seemed to be the best adhesive. Regular cement and grout 
was ruled out as too messy and difficult to use in our class- 
room situation. 

The members of the class began bringing to school the 
mosaic materials they had collected. Anything they brow ht 
that might be classed as extra material and that neede: to 
be broken into smaller 


(continued on page */) 
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Thirteen-year-old Donald Chilson, Grade 
8A, says, ‘| made my ‘monster’ from torn 
pieces of colored construction paper.” 


MOSAICS MADE OF PAPER 


By COLETTE O. POLLOCK 
Departmental Art Teacher 

Myra Bradwell Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


and EDNA MADSEN 


Supervisor of Art 
Chicago Public Schools 


The children at the Myra Bradwell Elementary School seem to re. 
quire very little motivation when approaching a new art problem, 
This may be due to the fact that the children have had a good back. 
ground in design and color. Along with this, most of them seem to 
have a good grasp of the sweep of history. For these reasons, | ap. 
proached an introduction to mosaic art from the standpoint of its 
function through history rather than from the more usual one of an 
art technique. 

To begin with, the group of eighth-graders looked up the word 
“mosaic”, gave its definition, found out when it originated and then 
began to discuss the utility of this art in many different civilizations. 
Some of the children discovered that a motion picture theater in the 
community had walls, ceilings and floors executed in mosaic patterns 
while others remembered that the main building of the Chicago Pub. 
lic Library is lavishly decorated with mosaics of all kinds. Other 
children told about the fact that their bathroom floors were covered 
with simple mosaic designs. 


As the class discussion progressed, the boys and girls began exploring 


the possibilities of various topics for (continued on page 10) 



























"This imaginary person with ‘Junior’ was made from 
various colors of construction paper," says Karen 


Summer, age 12, Grade 6A. Can you find "Junior''? 


Lynne Edelstein, age 11, Grade 6A, uses snipned 
construction and metallic papers to make imac 3- 
tive creature holding ball bat, golf clubs, £ 
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... And she brought forth her firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid 
him in a manger; because there was no room for them in the inn... 


A STORY THAT’S ALWAYS NEW 





... And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 


And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and they were sore afraid. 


And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not, for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy... 


... And it came to pass, as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven, the shepherds said 
one to another, 


Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see 
this thing which is come to = 
which the Lord hath made known to us... 
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By ELIZABETH STEIN 


Art Teacher, Bloomington High School 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Last fall when one of the art club members suggested we might make a Nativity scene, my 
reaction was not too favorable. On second thought, however, it seemed that the project 
might have its merits—though novelty surely wasn’t one of them. 

Our club consists of boys and girls from 14 to 17 years of age who have varying amounts 
of skill and experience. For the project to succeed, it had to be one that everyone could 
understand and on which each could work at his own level. From this angle, the idea of the 
Nativity Scene showed possibilities. 

First we discussed an imaginative versus a hackneyed type of art expression. Could we give 
the Nativity scene our own unique interpretation? Could we avoid traditional patterns? 
We especially wanted to avoid having the figures look like miniature people or dolls. We 
wanted them to suggest through simple gesture and expression the heart and spirit of the story. 
Before beginning to work we had to arrive at some agreement on basic materials and sizes. 
After exploring various possibilities we agreed on three materials to be used for the human 
figures. Bodies were made of cone-shaped cardboard spools about seven inches high (ob- 
tained from a local woolen mill). These were used full size for the standing figures and cut 
down as needed for seated or kneeling poses. 


For the heads, used flash bulbs (always available from the school photographer) were ex- 
actly the right size. Their soft gray tone helped even the most skeptical students see that 
facial detail was not essential and could detract from the total effect. 


... they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph and the babe lying in a manger... 
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Now when Jesus was born ... there came wise men from the east .. . Saying, where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? for we have seen his star in the east and are come to worship him. 
And when they were come into the house, they saw the young child ... and when they had 


opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; 





For unto you is born this day... a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord... 


gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 


Most important of the materials was the drapery. Made of com- 
mon cloth cut in simplest pattern, it was dipped in plaster of 
Paris and then draped over the core figures. 


We learned to dip the cloth in the plaster just before it started 
to set. Then, as it began to set, the cloth was ready to model 
over the figure. The student’s feeling for the character he was 
trying to create determined how the drapery would be modeled. 
A brief discussion at this juncture pointed up the various 
rhythmic qualities that could be achieved through the lines of 
ihe drapery. 

When dry, the plaster was brushed lightly with water color 
paint which allowed the whiteness of the plaster to glow through 
the soft colors. For detail, bits of ribbon, cloth and a few tiny 
ornaments were added. Pipe cleaners were used for staves and 
angels’ wings. Here some restraint was necessary. To overdo 
this type of decoration would spoil the simplicity we aimed for. 
The animals were made of paper mache by the less experienced 
members of the group. 

We were invited to place our Nativity scene in the lobby of the 
Public Library during the holidays. It was beautifully lighted 
at eye level beneath the Christmas tree. We had all shared a 
valuable experience in creative expression, and now we were 
gratified to share our experience with others. ° 
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@ ‘CHRISTMAS COMES 


BUT ONCE A YEAR...’ 


...and as world re-enacts seasonal drama, emotionally 


charged students of all ages outdo themselves in creativity. 


Children's creativeness naturally blooms 
in atmosphere of classroom where many 
different Christmas projects are develop- 
ing. Their own sincere art expressions 
grow from these gratifying opportunities. 


By GEORGE F. HORN 
Specialist in Art Education 
for Secondary Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Only the reader with a background of classroom experience 
can visualize in all its significance the seasonal drama that 
is re-enacted each school year. 


Drying over a line stretched across almost any classroom 
are pupil-designed Christmas cards. Others, rich in color 
and unique in representation, are being lifted one by one 
from the silkscreen printing frame. “This one will never 
do.” exclaims one young miss as she tosses it aside. “It’s 
out of register.” 

One final touch of the brush, and Joseph is ready to take 
his place in a three-dimensional Nativity scene, exquisitely 
constructed from colored and metallic paper, gold mesh 
and sequins. An eight-year-old boy stands back and beams. 


In an atmosphere charged with eager anticipation, a group 
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of students gathers around the kiln. The lid is carefully 
raised. One by one a variety of shiny ceramic pieces are 
removed amid exultant “oh’s” and “ah’s”. The Virgin 
Mary, splendidly modeled, is first to emerge. Then follow 
a white angel, glistening cherubs, a king in many-hued 
robes, a brilliant turquoise bowl, small abstract shapes for 
a necklace, tiles retelling the key events of the first Christ- 
mas, and a host of ceramic pieces destined to add to the 
Christmas atmosphere of school or home. 


In the main corridor is an empty display board and a 
group of students planning an effective arrangement of 
paintings and figures neatly arrayed on the floor below. 
Staple guns and paste pots, scissors and construction paper 
are much in evidence. A pleasant-faced youngster holds a 
winter scene in tentative (continued on page 41) 
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Eurly in December Santa came to John B. Hood Junior 
Hich with a bagful of ideas. He distributed some new con- 
cepts of gift-wrapping to the boys and girls in the ninth 
grade art class and they decided to try their skill at deco- 
rating Christmas packages. 

When the gift wrapping project was first discussed, the 
class decided to avoid using any commercially designed 
decoration and it was “strongly suggested” to dispense 
with ribbons too. Everyone agreed that in order for the 
packages to have real art value they must be completely 
original. 

Materials used for the designs included foil, construction 
and shelving paper, glitter, sequins, Styrofoam, and an 
assortment of other materials. The techniques used were 
mainly cut paper and paper sculpture designs but there 
were also collages, string designs and wire sculpture. 

The students were amazed at their own ingenuity in creat- 
ing new and refreshing package designs. In fact, when the 
project was completed, it seemed such glamorized wrap- 
ping might well rival the contents. 

Students and teacher agreed that glamorizing gifts was 
great fun—unless it gave their families ideas about who 
should do all of the holiday gift-wrapping! ° 


Designs rivaling package contents arise when junior high 
students get into swing of glamorizing gift wrap. Always 
interested in each other's work, they exchange criticism. 


By WANDA HILL 
John B. Hood Junior High Scho 
Dallas, Texas, Independent School District 


Glamorized gift wrappings range from simple silhouettes to elaborate paper sculpture creations. On facing page, to see how 
their packages would look arrayed under Christmas tree, class selects pretty girl wearing green outfit for “model"' tree. 














TV 


TAKES NEW 
TACK 


Don't you wonder how children keep poise and polish of 
troupers when they appear on TV? Detroit's experiment 


shows that "sharing" dissolves their self-consciousness. 


By DOROTHY VAN POPPELEN 


Ann Arbor Trai! Sch 
Detroit, Michigan 


Art 


Group's working knowledge 
media improves with discu 
planning of experimental TV 


Yn 


Stucents plan six demonstra 
In one of them, serenely at nome 
with abstract idea, they comoare 
movements of mobile to rhythm: 
that are found in stained «lass 
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Just before the Christmas holidays last year our school 
presented a television program on Detroit's educational 
channel. One of our art classes, a group of seventh and 
eighth grade boys and girls who have a special interest in 
art, was included. To plan our portion of the program, 12 
pupils formed a group to decide which of the newer ideas 
among the vast possibilities for Christmas activities they 
mizht present. 

They laid the groundwork through discussion of the re- 
lationship of idea, purpose and material involved in each 
proposed activity. What materials would be necessary for 
its construction? How much would they cost? Where and 
how would the object be used? At home? At school? Is it 
conipact? Easy to move? How can one most effectively 
explain and demonstrate the way to use necessary tools 
and materials in the brief time of a telecast? 
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The enthusiasm of the group resulted in a successful dem- 
onstration by each of the six boys and girls chosen to 
make the final presentations. As they showed examples of 
work in progress and described how each was being made, 


they asked questions of each other to bring out art prin- 
ciples essential to creative work. For example, they com- 
pared the movement of a mobile to the rhythms found in a 
stained glass window. They discussed the value of the silk- 
screen process when one needed to reproduce many times 
the program cover for the Christmas play. 

The group’s working knowledge in the various art media 
improved with the experiments and discussion necessary in 
the planning of such a television program. But more im- 
portant, perhaps, was their satisfaction in being able 
to share what they had learned with a wide audience in 


the elementary schools of Detroit. e 
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THE KING—Prudence Price 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


When | made my king, one of the 
most challenging parts was the dip- 
ping of the cloth (his cloak) in the 
plaster of Paris, and immediately 
draping it around his form, attempt- 
ing to give a feeling of dignity to 
his bearing. 





A discarded perfume bottle cap from home became a perfect 
crown, contrasting with a dark green velveteen head scarf 
which was salvaged from the scrap box. Then some sort of 
tray was needed on which to place small ornaments to serve 
as gifts. The metal disc from a roll of Scotch tape proved to 
be just right for the purpose. 

Soon other members of the group began to show interest in 
my king. One girl brought him a tiny gold trophy, straight 
from a penny gum machine, which he now bears proudly. 
After prowling around in the button box for some time, | 
came upon several other small items that on the tray looked 
far more precious than they really are. The final touch was 
added when I twisted an old beaded metal chain around his 
neck, giving him an appearance of true wealth and elegance. 
The making of my king was a fascinating experience, es- 
pecially in the selection of materials. Much to my amaze- 
ment, I discovered that the most exciting articles were ac- 
tually made from the most commonplace odds and ends. 


Age 16 
Grade 11 


Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, IIlinois 
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these are REALLY personalized! 


By MARY BRADLEY 
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ASSIGNMENT: = Make original Christmas cards using common 
symbols—the Holy Family, trees, deer, Santa, 
ornaments, etc. 


METHOD: Plan your design by looking through maga- 
zines for good photographs of objects such 
as deer. In your sketch identify only the most 
significant lines of your subject to get a sim- 
plified abstraction. Make a number of 
sketches, study their possibilities, and select 
the most interesting. Transfer your drawing to 
a linoleum block. 


J 


Experiment by printing on different types of 
paper: full-color pages of advertisements 
from magazines, colored or black and white 
comic strips, plain papers that have first been 
printed with sponges, leaves or string. Try 
printing on corrugated paper to get inter- 
esting background texture. 


| ae mee sesh mans hae | 





RESULT: Christmas cards that are really personalized! 
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PERSONALIZED continued 
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As they plan designs, decorate candle-holders and bags to carry them, second-graders learn how delightful it is to give. 


THE GIFT INCLUDES THE GIVER 


By MILDRED GELLERMANN 


Childhood memories are built on such big moments as 
those that mark Christmas, a celebration so important in 
the life of every human being. What better way to mark 
the big moment than by making a gift for Mother? We can 
teach children through this some of the culture of the past. 
we can use waste materials in an inventive manner and at 
the same time give children a chance to explore in paint. 
Miss Meeks’ class of second-graders at McDonald School 
in Seattle decorated the wooden ends from cores of heavy 
wrapping paper. They looked around and found interesting 
line designs in the rolling hills and peaked mountains that 
are everywhere in the Pacific Northwest. Using calcimine 
paint in cool and warm colors, they made border designs 
that miraculously changed the wooden shapes into lovely 
candle holders. 
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At this point Miss Meeks felt there was another important 
step to be taken in gift-giving. A beautiful gift deserves a 
beautiful wrapping. It also needs to get home to Mother in 
good shape. This was a good time to get in an important 
lesson about organization. 

Brown paper bags of the appropriate size were purchased 
at the grocery store and their tops neatly turned down 
about two inches. A 4x15-inch strip of kraft paper was 
folded to make a strong handle and stapled onto the paper 
bag. The children used crayons (calcimine paint might 
have been used) to color the outsides and handles of the 
bags. Decorated with Christmas motifs, these made excel- 
lent containers for carrying home Mother’s beautiful gift. 
Miss Meeks felt sure that each gift would arrive home 
safely. ° 
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CHRISTMAS | 


Of all the holiday seasons Christmas is perhaps the most 
exciting. From the moment the tree is brought into the 
room until clean-up after the last-day-of-school Christmas 
party, five-year-olds are eager to participate in art activi- 
ties that involve the spirit of Christmas. 

Holly and bells and candles are age-old symbols, but the 
kindergarten teacher will not be satisfied merely to follow 
traditions of the past. She will seek out ideas that stimulate 
and develop the creativeness she knows exists in each of 
her children. This is no time for stale patterns of Santas, 
candles and candy canes. 

Of course, the Christmas Story will be told and retold to 
the children and it will inspire many art activities. The 
children will want to make ornaments for the tree, gifts 
for their parents and paintings that show their understand- 
ing of the meaning of Christmas. 


Easels should be kept well stocked with paints, brushes and 
large sheets of paper. In fact. we can add new interest to 
our painting activities by providing several colors not 
previously available to the children. For instance, try add- 
ing a jar of pink or red-violet or yellow-orange. Call the 
attention of the children to these new colors. Where can 
they be used in their paintings? 

“Come look at my painting. | made the Baby Jesus pink 
all over.” 


“I used the new red-violet color on one of my Wise Men. 


Now he looks just like a king.” 


“Look at Ronnie’s painting, boys and girls. He painted a 
star that glows in the sky with the new yellow-orange. And 
see how he ‘echoed’ the same color in other parts of his 
picture.” 


Perhaps some child will bring a creche to school. It may 
be his family’s prized possession or it may be an inexpen- 
sive one of cardboard from the five-and-ten. The children 
will love the little figures and will arrange and rearrange 
them on the table. But this should prove only an inspiration 
for making a creche of their own. The figures might be 
made of clay or paper mache pulp, or perhaps paper and 
lightweight cardboard. 

Eager hands will search the scrap box for bits of bright- 
colored cloth, yarn, felt and paper to make original Christ- 
mas tree ornaments. If the children have a few packages 
of glitter and sequins, they will spread a bit of paste on 
some parts of their work to sprinkle with glitter or care- 
fully add a sequin here and there. (continued on page 42) 
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No store-bought decorations in this kindergarten! How 
much more exciting to design and make your own, then 
hang it in exactly the right spot on Christmas tree. 
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Santa's head is built from oatmeal box, white 
construction paper, colored with powder paints. 


You ask, ‘What is it?"' Five-year-old ks you 
squarely in the eye and says, ''It's a design. 
| made it with wire and paper and dipped it in 
some plaster and then sprinkled red glitter on 
it. I'm going to hang it on the Christmas tree.’ 





Christmas tree angel hangs 
from pipe cleaner ‘'hanger’’. 
Ingredients of angel are 
cardboard tube and tissue 
spotted with bright paint. 





7G 


Art is not busy work. It is a problem-solving activity that needs 
thought and planning. Five-year-old Nick is trying to decide what 
to add to Christmas tree ornament made from aluminum foil. 








MADONNA AND CHILD WITH THE 
INFANT BAPTIST AND ANGELS—Lucas Cranach the Eder 
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German painting before the Renaissance 
was often harsh and grim. Scenes of the 
Crucifixion were at times brutally realistic 
and were painted with 


savage, intense 


color. 

In the 16th Century, however, a group of 
painters were able to soften the native style 
without losing any of its strength. One of 
these was Lucas Cranach, the Elder. 


Cranach was born in 1472 in Saxony. As 
a youth he spent several years in southern 
Germany and Austria. He loved the foot- 
hills with their lakes and old forests. He 
often included them as backgrounds in his 
paintings. At the same time he was excited 
by the revival of interest in the classical 
arts of Greece and Rome. He produced 
many paintings based upon such mytho- 
logical themes as Venus and the Judgment 
of Paris. 


Many of Cranach’s best paintings were por- 


traits. In some of these the costumes are 
amazing in their wealth of decorative de- 
tail painted with precision and delicacy. In 
later years Cranach became a fashionable 
and successful court painter. He was a close 
friend of Martin Luther and painted por- 
traits of him and other German reformers. 


“Madonna and Child with the Infant Bap- 
tist and Angels” is typical of the style de- 
veloped by Lucas Cranach. It shows an 
emphasis on line and his clean-cut silhou- 
ettes against backgrounds of contrasting 
value, his interest in decorative pattern and 


love for precision of detail. Yet the paint- 
ing is not visually realistic. For example, 
note the tree with its careful distribution 
of dark leaves and lush fruit—pure, deco- 
rative design. 

Cranach’s love of detail shows in the tex- . 
ture of the hair, the fur wrap over the 
shoulder of the Infant Baptist who offers 
grapes to the Christ Child and the veil, 
fine as a cobweb, that falls over the head 


and shoulders of Mary. 


To have shown Mary, Jesus and the Infant 
Baptist against a busy background of rocks, 
trees, lake and classical ruins would have 
taken away from their importance. To solve 
this Cranach conveniently assigns a job to 
three little angels. Their duty is to hold a 
large dark drape back of the group to pro- 
vide an effective and dramatic background. 
The “Mother and Child” theme has been a 
popular one for artists throughout many 
centuries. [t is particularly appropriate as 
an assignment in art classes at the Christ- 
mas season. Boys and girls from kinder- 
garten through high school will find it a 
challenging problem in design and one 
with infinite possibilities. 


Madonna and Child with the 

Infant Baptist and Angels 

is reproduced through the courtesy of 
M. H. DeYoung Memorial Museum 
Golden Gate Park 

San Francisco, California 
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SHOP TALK 


ART TABLE 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, 
INC., has added a new arts and crafts 
table to their line of business and 
school furniture. The overall dimen- 


sions of this table are 24x40x30 
inches with a 24x24-inch drawing 











surface of hard maple that can be 
adjusted to the desired angle. As an 
extra convenience, the table is de- 
signed with a built-on “taboret” or 
reference table. The arts and crafts 
table is brace-welded of 16-gauge, 
one-inch tubular steel and it is avail- 
able with or without drawer in gray, 
tan or green finish. For full informa- 
tion write to GARRETT TUBULAR 
PRODUCTS, Dept. AA, Box 237. 
Garrett, Indiana, or circle No. 117 
on Reader Service Card. 


WATER CRAYONS 

ALPHACOLOR WATERCRAYONS 
are a new art medium in easy-to-use 
stick form, 


introduced recently by 


Weber Costello Company. Described 
as a multi-purpose crayon, WATER- 
CRAYONS may be used in a variety 
of ways: (1) as a dry crayon for 





coloring or sketching, (2) as a dry 
crayon with the finished work painted 
over with a water color brush to 
blend the color, (3) as a dry crayon 
on wet paper, (4) for wet stick paint- 
ing (by dipping the stick in water 
before applying to paper), (5) for 
brush application (by applying the 
wet brush to the crayon stick and 
then painting as with water color or 
tempera). 

The WATERCRAYONS are available 
in 24 colors and may be purchased in 
sets of 24 or 12 colors or in solid color 
packages. Each stick measures 1,4 
diameter, 2%, inches in 
length. For further information and 
a sample write to Weber Costello 
Company, Dept. AA, Chicago Heights, 
Ill. (Circle No. 119 on Reader Serv- 


ice Card.) 


inch in 


MOSAIC MAGIC 
The answer to your mosaic projects 
may be the new plastic tiles in as- 
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sorted colors that are now available 
from the CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
COMPANY. Each tile is 11-inch 
square, uniform in size and thickness 
to assure neat, attractive designs with 
a perfectly smooth surface. The stu- 
dent merely draws out his design on 
paper, plans the placement of tiles, 
transfers his design to the surface to 
be covered, and then applies the tiles 
with any standard tube cement. The 
completed plastic tile surface is wash- 
able and easily maintained. A sample 
package of 1,000 plastic tiles in as- 
sorted colors to cover an area of ap- 
proximately two feet by four feet is 
priced at $3.50. Write for complete 
information and order your sample 
kit from CLEVELAND CRAFTS 
CO., 4707 Euclid Avenue, Dept. AA, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 





KLEEN-UP KART 
Have trouble getting your boys and 
girls to clean up the craft workshop 
at the close of a class period? You 
need a KLEEN-UP KART. Specially 
designed for students’ use, it has a 
handle and rear wheels 
for easy rolling and a large flame. 
resistant bag that can be removed 
from the cart in seconds. The bag is 
held wide open by the tension of the 
spring steel frame. No more drag 
bags, cardboard boxes, heavy cans, 
etc. Yours for $19.00 from Can-Pro 
Corporation, Dept. AA, Fond Du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


MOTO-SHOP 
Remember the MOTO JIG SAV 
which we told you about in the Oc- 
tober issue of Arts and Activities? 
This safe little machine is really mak- 
ing a hit at all grade levels, from the 
primary level through high school. 
Now the Dremel Mfg. Co. of Racine. 
Wisconsin, has added some attach- 
ments that provide you with a com- 
plete power workshop. The 15-inch 
jig saw may now be quickly and 
easily converted into a disc sander. 
bench grinder, buffing tool and a 
flexible shaft machine. Weighing only 
12 pounds, the complete MOTO- 
SHOP can be set up on a small table 
anywhere in the classroom. It will cut 
134-inch_ wood, 18-gauge 


convenient 


ce ypper. 


plastics, light metals, etc. The table 
tilts for angle and bend cutting. A 





clever and virtually foolproof safety 
guard completely surrounds _ the 
blade, making it safe even for six 
year-olds. 


The attachments have many applica 
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tions in craft work, particularly the 
flexible shaft. It can be used for 
grinding off ceramic stilt marks, pol- 
ishing jewelry, engraving, routing 
drilling holes in jewelry, removing 
fine scale from copper, etc. It is ex- 
ceptionally handy for drilling holes 
when making inside cuts with the jig 
sav. We believe this outfit will meet 
marly needs in the art and classroom 
ani suggest you write promptly for 
complete information. Address Dremel! 
Mfy. Company, Dept. AA, Racine, 
Wi-consin, or circle No. 120 on 
Reader Service Card. 


NEW CATALOG 

For many years, A. |. FRIEDMAN, 
INC, has been a leading distributor 
of art materials for schools and prac- 
ticing artists. If you don’t have one 
of their new catalogs in your file, we 
suggest that you order your free copy 
immediately and refer to it often 





QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 
————— 

25 WEST 45m STREET 
NEW YORK 36 NY 
CIRCLE 5 6600 





when ordering supplies. Just mail 
your request to A. I. FRIEDMAN, 
INC., Dept. AA, 25 West 45th St.. 
New York 36, N. Y., or circle No. 
122 on Reader Service Card. 


TORCH VS. KILN? 
Many art teachers are using air- 
acetylene torches instead of kilns for 
their copper enameling projects. They 
find that the air-acetylene torch gives 
them fast and visible firing, immedi- 
ate and intense heat (no warm-up 
time), easy control of heat and ability 
to swirl without loss of heat. The air- 
acetylene torch is the same standard 
torch used for everyday soldering, 
heating and light brazing operations. 
lt uses atmospheric air and acetylene 
to produce a 4,000 degree F. flame, 
4 temperature that makes it ideal for 
copper enameling. This intense heat 
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minimizes the amount of time re- 
quired to bring copper to the proper 
enameling temperature. 


A variety of tips, which fit inter- 
changeably onto the torch handle, 
add to this tool’s versatility. The 
smallest size tip, for example, pro- 
vides a small, fine flame that is par- 
ticularly handy when heat is needed 
in a small area. Larger tips give 
progressively larger and _ broader 
flames. A multi-flame tip, ideal for 
applying heat on a broad surface, is 
also available. 


How to do copper enameling with the 
air-acetylene torch is described in a 
new free pamphlet that lists all neces- 
sary tools, gives step by step methods 
for doing projects, and tells how to 
use the air-acetylene torch easily and 
economically. This booklet may be 
obtained by writing LINDE COM- 
PANY, Division of Union Carbide 
Corporation, Dept. AA, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Ask for 
Form 1085 and mention Arts and 
Activities, or circle No. 121. on 
Reader Service Card. ° 











Send TODAY for your 
FREE copy of the 
brand new Craftint Artists’ 
Materials Catalogue No. 46. 
It contains 160 full-color 
pages of valuable infor- 
mation for you. 


USE a dependable single source 

for the finest artists’ materials in the 
world..... for a broad Craftint- 
Devoe line of Show Card Colors « 
Artists’ Oil Colors + Artists’ 

Water Colors « Artists’ Specialties 
and Staples « School Supplies - 
Brushes - Craftint Papers and Pads « 
Shading Mediums + Drawing Inks « 
PLUS Hobby and Crafts Supplies 


and many other top-level products. 


THE Craftint MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York ° 


Cleveland . 


Chicago 


MAIN OFFICE: 1615 COLLAMER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 





(Circle No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 


PROFESSIONALLY 
SPEAKING... ~ 


® The response to the proposed legislation that would 
establish a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Sen- 
ate Bill 5.1716) indicates that art educators do write 
letters to Congressmen. These letters are tallied and 
used as statistics when bills are presented. They indi- 
cate professional interest in the bill. 

Not only educators but also artists and craftsmen are 
interested in this proposed Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts. Mrs. Hortense Amram, a handweaver 
in Washington, D. C., personally prescnied her state- 
ment in behalf of the bill before a special committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

“My own interest in this bill,” said Mrs. Amram, “lies 
in its ability to increase the interest in, and recognition 
of, the importance of craft work among all our people. 
Creative work is well within the capacity of everyone, 
from kindergarten to old age.... The strength of this 
urge to creativity is not only the deeply human one, 
but in our country it stems from a rich and varied 
creative tradition.” 

A letter to your congressman will indicate your pro- 
fessional interest in this legislation. 


® A series of 13 half-hour programs on art, entitled 
“The World of Art”, designed for the layman or 
junior-senior high school student and prepared by 
Joseph C. Fitzpatrick, art supervisor in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, is available through the Na- 
tional Educational Television and Radio Center at Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 


® The Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative 
Studies in Education has released its first publication 
dealing with the status of art and art teachers in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. Educators who worked on 
the publication were Robert Iglehart, University of 
Michigan, Dr. Earl Weiley, Wayne State University, 
Helen Gordon, Supervisor of Art in Detroit, Elea- 
nor Heth, Supervisor of Art, Dearborn, Robert E. 
Benjamin, Art Consultant, Farmington, Blanche 
Heddle, Supervisor of Art, Ypsilanti, Margo Flower, 
Ann Arbor, Mildred Stanford, Van Dyke, Yolande 
Grimaldi, Pontiac, and Gus Freundlich, Fastern 
Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Chairman. 

Copies of this publication, which is titled “Provisions 
for Art Education in Detroit Metropolitan Area 
Schools”, may be obtained by writing to Mr. Freund- 


lich. 


® The Ohio Art Education Association met in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 7-9. Speakers for their confer- 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


ence were Dr. Ernest Melby, Distinguished Professor 
of Education, New York University, Laura Zirbes, 
Ohio State University, Ed Matill, Penn State, and 
Irving Kaufman, University of Michigan. 

® An exhibition, “Creative Use of Materials and 
Processes”, has been prepared by the Georgia Art 
Education Association Exhibit Committee, under the 
direction of Miss Olleen Williams, Vice-President. 
and Thomson Salter and Melford Paris, co-chair- 
men. The exhibition shows what is involved in crea- 
tivity in art and the value of creativity to the child. 
This exhibition is available and may be booked 
through Miss Elizabeth Donovan, Supervisor of In- 
struction, State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


® Modern art was explored from the standpoint of a 
museum director, Andrew C. Ritchie, a painter and 
Director of Yale University’s Museum of Art, Murray 
Jones, East Lansing, a sculptor, Morris Brose, De- 
troit, an art dealer, Rose Fried, New York, a col- 
lector, Lydia Kahn Winston, Birmingham, an edu- 
cator, Robert Iglehart, University of Michigan, an 
educator, and a curator, Katherine Kuh, Chicago 
Art Institute. 


® The appointment of Philip N. Youtz as Dean of 
the College of Architecture and Design has been an- 
nounced by the Regents of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. Mr. Youtz succeeds Wells I. Bennett 
who retired in July. 

Prior to his appointment at the University of Michigan 
Mr. Youtz was director of the Brooklyn Museum and 
director of the Pacific area, Golden Gate Exposition. 
in San Francisco. Mr. Youtz is a practicing architect 
and inventor of the Lift-Slab Method of Construction. 


= Mrs. Felicia Beverley, Supervisor of Art, New 
Castle County, Wilmington, Delaware, has returned 
from a year in Pakistan on a Fulbright Grant. 


® New faculty members at Eastern Michigan College 
include Miss Donna Sharkey from the Chicago Ar! 
Institute and William Krueger, a graduate of Ober- 
lin College and the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Sharkey will teach art education and elementary art 
in the demonstration school; Mr. Krueger will teach 
sculpture. 


= The resignation of Victoria Betts, art consultant 
for Binney and Smith Inc., came as a surprise. She 
will be missed by many friends, especially summer 
visitors to the New York Studio. ° 
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Se every need, in ell crafts! Leathercrafts - 
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Complete stocks - prompt delivery - reasonable. 


GET BIG FREE NO. 17 CATALOG 
76 si\G PAGES. Fascinating! One of the 
lercest leather stocks in the country! + 
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teaching Arts and Crafts 
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NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘‘How To Use’’ literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 
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FREE WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 
FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% - 63% OFF ice in.. 


Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Silk 
Screen Material — Oil Paints — Canvas 
Inks — Books 

Write for free samples end cateleg. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


This coupon is worth 50¢. 








Clip and send with 25¢ to 
receive your copy of C. D. 
Gaitskell’s little book 


Children and Their 
Pictures 


57 E. Jackson Bivd. 





Chicago 4, 111. 
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pieces was put on a “special” table 
in the front of the room. 

At recess or in any free time that I 
had, I joined three or four of the 
boys from the group in breaking the 
cracked pottery into smaller bits. The 
method we found most satisfactory 
was that of carefully wrapping two or 
three items in rags or heavy paper, 
putting this in a paper or cloth sack, 
and then using either a hammer or a 
rubber mallet to strike the material. 
The precaution of wrapping the 
pieces was to prevent accidents. 

In the meantime, members of the 
class worked out designs inspired by 
imagination or by natural phe- 
nomena. These designs included fish, 
butterflies, birds, and space ships. 
The sketches were then applied to the 
background tile or lumber. 


Some youngsters used chalk for this 
process while others did their de- 
signs in crayon or pencil. Every child 
brought his own glue, and each one 
had a bag or envelope in which he 
collected the mosaic materials he 
wanted from the shoe boxes. 

Some youngsters applied glue to a 
small area and then set the larger 
pieces (pottery, clay, tile, stones, etc.) 
in place piece by piece and side by 
side. Where it was evident that the 
edges would not join properly, many 
of these boys and girls cut them to 
fit with the “community nippers”. 


Where fine materials such as gravel 
were used, the cement was applied to 
an entire area and the gravel was 
either poured on directly from the 
bag or from the hand. Many of these 
young people preferred to apply pres- 
sure to all the objects placed on the 
background while the glue was still 
wet. They felt this insured a better 
“glue grip!” 

An evaluation session was held when 
the mosaics were completed. They 
were all hung against a cork board 
and held in position by inserting 
large straight pins into the corkboard 
around the edges of each tile. This 
informal method of displaying the 
work encouraged the boys and girls 
to discuss design quality and color. 
The children were delighted with this 
project. They claimed that “manifold 
mosaics” were easier and even more 
fun to make than paper mosaics, 





METALCRAFTING 


PROJECTS 


Especially Suitable 
for VOCATIONAL 


e ALUMINUM ETCHING 
¢ STIPPLING 

¢ COPPER TOOLING 

e FOIL EMBOSSING 


Looking for something new and differ- 
ent to offer your students this year? 
Introduce them to the art of metal- 
crafting. 

With just a few simple directions even 
your most inexperienced students find it 
surprisingly easy to make beautiful 
trays, coasters, wall plaques, bracelets, 
and many other fascinating items. 

The only basic materials needed are 
Metal Goods Corporation’s sparkling 
Mirror-Finish Aluminum, or luxurious 
looking aluminum COLORCIRCLES 
epee Metal Goods Corporation's Safe-T- 
Etch, non-acid etching compound .. . 
and Metal Goods Corporation's Hi- 
Temp Craft Black asphaltum paint. 

MGC Aluminum Craft Circles are of 
the finest quality obtainable. 

MGC Safe-T-Etch is the safer, faster 
etching compound which removes all of 
the objectionable featuresinacid etching. 

MGC Hi-Temp Craft Black is the 
free-flowing, quick-drying, asphaltum 
paint that helps achieve cleaner, sharper 
etched lines in craft designs. 

Metal Goods Corporation also has 
aluminum and copper embossing foils 
and tooling metals, and many other 
craft materials. 

For additional information, send for 
descriptive literature and price list, to- 
day. No obligation, of course. Just tear 
out and fill in the coupon shown below. 
Your request will get prompt attention. 





METAL GOODS CORPORATION: Croft. Div. I 
5227 Brown Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. | 
D 

Gentlemen: | 
Please send FREE literature on making beauti- | 
ful trays, coasters and other Craft items; also | 
price list. 
(Please type or print) | 
Naome___ a a i EO | 
Address. ncebeihaaaliaeie 
City___ = Zone State \ 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST. 
AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 







Publishing Company, 1957, $10.00. 
Mary Black’s New Key-to Weaving, long a standard 
work for the student as well as the master weaver, 
seems an almost completely new book due to the man- 
ner in which it has been reorganized and rewritten. 
One of the strong features of the book is the logical 
manner in which each weave evolves from the tech- 
niques of the preceding weaves. The draft structure in 
this, as in earlier editions, is simple. 
Contemporary textile design is more in evidence in 
the revision than in previous editions. Illustrations and 
explanations of techniques are simple and logical. New 
Key to Weaving is a valuable addition to the literature 
on this subject. 


HANS HOFFMANN by Frederick S. Wight, Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1957, 
$5.00. 

Hans Hoffmann, whom some critics consider one of 
the greatest painters of our time, has undoubtedly had 
strong influence on America’s younger painters. This 
year, on the occasion of a large traveling exhibition of 
his work, a monograph edited by Frederick S. Wight 
has appeared. 
The monograph contains some of the more notable 
articles previously published on Hoffmann and _ his 
work. In addition, Wight has written a profile on the 
artist and the book includes a treatise .by Hoffmann 
on color problems in pure painting. All through the 
monograph the reader senses the personality of Hoff- 
mann. His philosophy and his practices are apparent 
more by inference than by direct portraiture. One 
statement in particular seems to capture his personality 
and philosophy : 

“Art is the glorification of the human spirit, a cultural 

documentation of the time in which it is produced. 

The deeper sense of all art is obviously to hold the 

human spirit in a state of rejuvenescence.” 

Hans Hoffmann doesn’t match the artist’s The Search 

for Real, but the monograph does bring us an effective 

summary of his work. 


o . ° 

THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CULTURE, a series 
of eight film strips (The Middle Ages, Renais- 
sance Venice, Age of Exploration, The Golden 

Age of Spain, the Protestant Reformation, 





NEW KEY TO WEAVING by Mary Black, Bruce 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


18th Century England, France in the 18th 
Century and the American Revolution) pro- 
duced in color by Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 1956. 
$40.00, set of eight; $20.00, set of four; 
$6.00 each. 


A particularly good buy in visual aids is the Life 
Filmstrip series titled The History of Western Culture. 
It brings together excellent material on the art and life 
of the 4th to the 19th Centuries of western culture in 
an average of 50 frames per film strip. 


You probably are aware of the wealth of illustrative 
material that has appeared in Life on the subject dur- 
ing the past four years. While teachers often try to 
keep a flat file of this picture material, it is difficult to 
organize it for class discussion. The film strip series 
presents collectively the representative art forms of the 
eight periods in an articulate manner. 

The color and technical character of each frame are 
superb and the frames are more effective when pro- 
jected than they were in printed form. Color is a more 
important factor in this series than in the successful 
Life film strip titled The World of the Past (the art o! 
Maya, Athens, China, Egypt and the Incas). 


When you consider that individual slides rarely sell for 
less than $1.00, each of these film strips of 48 or more 
frames becomes a bargain. Not only does the viewe1 
gain from the art forms included, but he learns from 
the relationships established for the times in which the 
art forms were created. 


ART DIRECTING FOR VISUAL COMMUNICA. 
TION AND SELLING, edited by Nathanie! 
Pousette-Dart, Wittenborn and Company. 
1018 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y.. 
1957, $15.00. 

As expensive as this book is, it is an invaluable refer 
ence of encyclopedic proportions on the work of th 
advertising artist. Here we see the advertising art di- 
rector’s relationship to science and research. 
The best-selling The Hidden Persuaders apprised us of! 
the psychology of advertising media, and Art Directiny 
comprehensively illustrates the means and problems of 
the artist in visual communication of those ideas. The 
peculiarities of readership, graphic design in television. 
the importance of research and the nature of creativil\ 
in advertising art are some of the more interesting and 
insightful matters discussed. 


For the high school student Art Directing answers 
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many questions about the vocational 
problems of the artist in the advertis- 
ing world. Those who counsel stu- 
dents on vocations in advertising art 
will find that this is a fine guidebook 
in 2 complex field. 


HiLDHOOD IN CONTEMPO- 
RARY CULTURES, edited by 
Margaret Meade and Martha 
Wolfenstein, University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 37, IIL, 
Revised Edition 1957, $7.50. 

Nol many art magazines are apt to 
review Childhood in Contemporary 
Culiure. Its intent is to explore child- 
hood in many cultures to illustrate 
variety of materials can be 
analyzed for psychological and cul- 
tural understanding of child-rearing. 
Bul in doing this, one gets an insight 
int the relationship of creative be- 
havior to the values and _ secietal 
structure in which the child grows. 


how a 


In editing the book Margaret Meade 
and Martha Wolfenstein have drawn 
together the research and writings on 
child growth in several cultures. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is David Ries- 
mans commentary on “Tootle”, a 
children’s story. He analyzes the ef- 
fect of a pseudo-fantasy on the child 
and his remarks show how creative 
values are often lost to children. 


The chapter on French children’s 
paintings, written by Mrs. Wolfen- 
stein, reveals a great deal about the 
creative aspects (or lack of them) in 
children’s art. While Miss Meade 
seems preoccupied with a_ psycho- 
analytical approach in the section she 
contributes on Balinese children’s 
drawings, Mrs. Wolfenstein creates a 
frame of reference for understanding 
the French child’s art. Her discussion 
doesn’t stretch the interpretations 
often bestowed on a child’s drawing. 


Books such as this one stimulate our 
thinking and broaden our range of 
understanding of child art that is 
created in widely different and sig- 
nificant cultural groups. It should be 
useful in establishing a scientific ob- 
jective reference point in the study of 
children in our society. 


A GUIDE FOR TEACHING ART, 
prepared by teachers in the San 
Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict, edited by Archie M. Wede- 
meyer. 

Published by the San Francisco 


DECEMBER, 1957 


Unified School District, San 


Francisco, California, 1957. 


In 1947, 11 elementary schools and 
the art consultants in the San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District began a 
program to investigate the possibili- 
ties of offering additional media for 
art experiences in the elementary 
grades. While this program was be- 
gun on a modest basis, out of it grew 
a seminar that led to the development 
of a guide for the teaching of art 
from the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade. 


A philosophy of art education and a 
description of developmental levels in 
art are given in the first section of the 
guide. Perhaps the most unique and 
effective feature of the guide is the 
inclusion of decorative treatments of 
paper developed through experimen- 
tation by the San Francisco teachers. 
Actual samples of most of these are 
tipped in. There is a quality of en- 
thusiasm in the way the teachers have 
presented their material. Each process 
and media is described as though it 
had been tested by a teacher. As the 
guide was in process the art staff of 
the San Francisco Unified School Dis- 
trict arranged for many workshops in 
which ideas could be shared and ex- 
plored. Out of this came the guide 
material. With all its voluminous con- 
tent the guide is not pretentious. It is 
most effective when it suggests ways 
of experimenting with materials. © 
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> IMPRESSIONISM = 
= NON-OBJECTIVE 


Fi by Wayne Thieboud, ee 
mento Junior College, using fine paint- 
ings from museum collections. Each film 
7 minutes color, rent $3.00, sale $60.00; 
series $165.00. Order 

your prints today. 





BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO Art 


Edueation 


WICKISER 


Combining the theoretical and practical with skill and 
understanding, Dr. Wickiser has judiciously applied the 
insights drawn from art, psychology, sociology and edu- 
cational methodology in relating basic ideas to actual 
teaching procedures. The author has been unusually 
sensitive to the needs of the art education teacher, the 
student of art, and the classroom teacher. To illustrate 
successful practices, 227 photographs are reproduced; 16 
pages in full color reflect the variety of techniques and 
approaches used by students. 


x + 342 pages $6.25 


WORLD BOCK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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CERAMASTONE jewelry mix 
EASY TO USE — SELF-GLAZING CLAY 


' colors--Mix with water, hand model, fire at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Send $5.00 for 5 colors assorted with FREE handbook 

ov send for information. Retail & Wholesale. 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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TEPPING STUDIO. Surry co. 


professional staff 


3517 Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 
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~ FRE E CRAFTS 
FREE catatoc 
Here is a catalog that is absolutely chuck 
full of suppties for almost any craft that 
you care to mention. 48 pages of illus- 
trated items. it is the most complete 
catalog in the crafts field. today. The 
prices will please you. 

Quantity discounts available. 

WRITE: 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. ©. BOX 1479-AA 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The American Handicrafts Co. has spent 
much time and money in producing these 
color and sound movies which are avail- 
able for showing FREE to you at NO 
COST except for return postage. Films 
are completely instructional and excellent 
teaching aids for classroom. All film is 











6 mm. 
ALUMINUM COPPER TOOLING COPPER 
DESIGNING & MANUFACTURING ENAMELING 


REED WEAVING 
PENCIL MAGIC AND WROUGHT 
WRITE: IRON PROJECTS 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. O. Box 1479-AA, Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Paper Mosaics 
(continued from page 14) 


their initial paper mosaic designs. 
The eighth grade group finally set- 
tled on the broad topic “Imaginary 
Animals or Imaginary People”. 

To set the stage, a neutral-toned 
paper was distributed to each boy 
and girl in the class. A table with 
stacks of construction paper arranged 
on it according to color was placed 
in the front of the room. A scrap box 
filled with small pieces of metallic 
and novelty paper sat on the floor 
alongside the table. 

As the young people selected their 
colored paper and materials from the 
scrap box, they tried to keep in mind 
all that they had learned about color 
contrast and harmony. Every child 
brought his own paste and scissors 
and each one was supplied with chalk 
or pencil. 

On the base paper each boy and girl 
worked out the lines of his design 
with contrasting colored chalk or pen 
cil. Some children then covered a 
section of an outlined shape with 
paste while others applied the paste 
directly to their bits of colored con- 
struction paper and adhered the small 
pieces to the base paper. 

Every pupil developed his own 
method of cutting and applying the 
colored and novelty papers to his 
basic design. Some of their methods 
were: 

(1) Cutting squares of colored 
paper and pasting them adja- 
cent to one another within an 
outlined shape. 

Cutting small. bits of paper 
into various shapes and over- 
lapping them on the outline. 
Pulling wet colored paper into 
ragged shapes, using the sharp 
or blunt end of a pencil de- 
pending on the size piece of 
paper needed. 
When their mosaics were completed, 
the evaluation period proved to be 
the most fun for all the young people 
in the class since all the work was 
displayed around the room. The 
youngsters discussed their own work 
and that of their very 
honestly. They analyzed the nature 
of each design and commented on 
the choice and handling of colors. 
Such remarks as, “I like Lynn’s de- 
sign because it keeps you interested 
and your eye never wanders off the 


classmates 


Steckley3... 
LIQUID CANVAS’ 


FOR BUDGET PAINTING 
~*~ NEW WAY TO MAKE LY CANVAS 


* WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES TO 
1900 PETERSON - SOUTH PASADENA, CALIF 
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| SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 
LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 

NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 38, N. Y 
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CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 
Complete School Supply—Kilns, clays, wheels, 
glazes & tools—*Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley $1.50 p.d. Designed for school use; 
completely illustrated. Free, large illustrated 
catalog. 


SEELEY'S CERAMIC SERVICE 
7 Elm Street Oneonta. New York 
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“HOW TO WHITTLE” 
BOOK PLUS 
X-ACTO KNIFE 


both 
for ie 
only 


GREATEST BARGAIN 
IN X-ACTO HISTORY! 


Nothing devel- 
ops creative 
skills like wood 
whittling. If 
you have never 
tried to whittle 
before here is 
your chance to 
learn quickly 
with the help of our 

excellent “how to” booklet and an X-acto 
replaceable-blade knife for only a quarter. 
Booklet clearly explains how to whittle 
with detailed instructions for making sev- 
eral useful projects. X-acto knife is made 
of polished steel 534” long with patented 
lock. Blades are reversible. Extra blades 
available in all hobby stores. 





Available wherever Holby 
Tools are sold or send 25¢ 
in coin to 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-91 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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pape ” or “If Howard used a darker 
2a Pete his main figure, he 
would have greater contrast” are typi- 
cal of those made by the youthful 
mosaic designers in this upper grade 
classroom. The summary statement of 
the group was “When can we do it 
aga n?” e 








Once a Year 


(continued from page 19) 


pos tion as others urge her to move 
it up or down, to the right or to the 
left. “That’s it!” the group decides, 
and forthwith staples hold the student 
art in place. 

Paper mache figures; scenes and de- 
signs painted with tempera, water 
colors, finger paints; ceramic objects; 
dioramas and stage designs; murals; 
cut paper, torn paper, paper sculp- 
ture: wire, wood, masonite; mobiles, 
stabiles; silkscreen prints, monotype 
prints, linoleum block prints, vege- 
table and inner-tube prints; weaving; 
jewelry design; all techniques, ma- 
terials, and processes at hand are 
brought to bear on the Christmas 
theme. Bulletin boards, display cases, 
auditoriums, corridors 
take on the dress of the approaching 
holiday season. Who can doubt that 
Christmas is the art teacher’s most 
inspiring holiday? And the testimony 
of the end product, too, shows how 
this colorful theme inspires the pupil 
to express himself creatively. 


classrooms, 


Stepping momentarily beyond the 
classroom setting, we look back 
through the ages to see how this 
world-shaking event has been graphi- 
cally recorded in paint and canvas, 
how it has inspired men down 
through the centuries. 

There are many outstanding paint- 
ings depicting the annunciation. Fra 
Angelico, Di Credi, Del Sarto were 
among the early artists who re- 
sponded gloriously to the drama of 
this sublime event. “The Immaculate 
Conception” by Murillo is a remark- 
able picture, matchless in color. The 
artist shows Mary as though caught 
up in the clouds and surrounded by 
angelic cherubs. 

“Visitation With Two Saints” by 
Cosimo presents the artist’s view of 
another phase of the Christmas story, 
as do “Adoration” by Ghirlandaio 
and “Adoration of the Shepherds” by 


Giorzione. 
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Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books 
authors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AZ 


EXPOSITION PRESS/386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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A NEW! LARGER... 
CASTAFRAME MOLD 


a 


USE THE #600 WITH COPPER 


TOOLING TEMPLATES. 


An exciting new project media. 


THE PIN-MONEY CAST A FRAME CRAFT 
WILL PROVIDE CREATIVE PLEASURE 


Leeds Sweele Products, inc. 362 West Erie Street, Chicago 10, ut 
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6300 EUCLID AVENUE 
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Now you can frame drawings, 







prints and photos, in a jiffy with 


PICFRAMES 


the superior adjustable frame 


’ om e attractive, % ; y 2 f ~ y 
wre to use. Choice of stainless stee! or 








we styron (clear, grey, o— 
apse If your art or frame 
i—e S can’t supply you, order 
rect, giving dealer’s name. 
PICFRAMES- Mill Valley, Calif 
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If you're thinking about put- 
ting my name on a flash card, 
take my advice. Teachers have 
been writing about me since 
rabbits began and they've 
found only one fast, easy way 
to write my name . . . or any 
other name. They’ve found 
that SPEEDBALL STEEL 
BRUSH does the job like a 
professional . . . no ink drip 

. ho spatter .. . just clean, 
clear, bold lettering . . . quick 


—— as a rabbit. 


Write for free lesson charts AA 


c. HowARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden, N. J. 


“SPEED BAl| 


STEEL BRUSH 
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All 


Best Glue for 
ARTS-CRAFTS-HOBBIES 
Dries nl ag to Use 

rate with 
WILHOLD “GLITTER—15 Colors 
Free—Decorating Ideas—Write 


WILHOLD PRODUCTS Co. 
Chicago 44, tll. Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
(Circle No. 2 on Inquiry Cord) 








ALWAYS 
with 
Boct-Tect 


“BEST-TEST” never wrinkles 
— curls — shrinks. Excess 












tubs off clean. 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS A MUST 
A size for every purpose. Sold 
mayo by Stationery, Artist Supply ond 
siyncne Ung Photographic Dealers every- 
Wan, where. 


UNION RUBBER & paneenee co. 
TRENTON, 








BESI-TEST BTV a 7 iL eee 
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TEACHERS 


Flo-master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 


wonder how they ever got along without it. 
The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards ...or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 
? up afterwards! 
Af Slim, trim Flo-master “/ 
Pens have interchange- 
‘ able tips, use brilliant 
/ instant drying Flo-mas- a/ 
Charts _ ter inks in eight stand- Posters 
/ ard colors, including a/ 
AY black. Individual Flo- 
Flash cords master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 
School Teachers. Ideal for supply room. 
Get your free copy of the Flo-master School Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 
na ea a aie, ~~ 
< Flo;master 
Felt tip pen 


(Circle No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 


Paintings of the arrival of the Na- 
tivity, the Wise Men, the journey of 
the Magi, The Adoration of the Magi, 
recall such names as Sassetia, Botii- 
celli, Fra Angelico, Brueghel and 
Massys. These examples of paintings 
showing the influence of Christmas 
and all its implications obviously only 
scratch the surface in an array of 
arlis:ic treasures that come readily 
to mind. One more should be men- 
tioned: a painting that hangs alone 
in a room in Dresden’s Royal Gallery, 
Raphael's masterpiece, _ originally 
painted for a church in Italy, shows 
Mother and Child looking out on the 
world with astonishment, with over- 
whelming wonder and surprise. The 
Sistine Madonna, according to critics, 
presents the most wonderful Christ 
Child ever to be painted on canvas— 
a face both human and divine. 


Many other artists down to the pres- 
ent time have been inspired by the 
Christmas Story and have produced 
paintings vividly interpreting some 
aspect of the holy night. 


A parallel might be drawn in the 
other areas of the fine arts: the in- 
fluence of the first Christmas is glori- 
ously reflected in the architecture of 
the great cathedrals, the stained-glass 
windows, the bas-reliefs, the noble 
sculpture of the Christian era. 


The art products of the ages influ- 
enced by the first Christmas have, in 
turn, influenced and shaped much of 
today’s culture and thinking. The 
home, the community, the church, the 
school are all caught up in the spirit 
of the holiday season. We all know 
this spirit permeates the community. 
dominates business institutions, and 
reflects in the faces of little children. 
Shop windows are transformed; store 
interiors glisten with lights and fes- 
tive decorations; homes take on a 
new glow of holly berry, mistletoe 
and candlelight; streets are festooned 
with garlands; churches use the tradi- 
tional trappings to invite devotion. 
The effect is a triumph of artistry. 


The point of emphasis here, however, 
is not the extent of public response to 
this ever-inspirational theme, but the 
enthusiasm with which thousands of 
students participate in Christmas art 
activities. The patterns for Santa, for 
bells, for reindeer and Nativity 
scenes, thank goodness, are gone. The 
atmosphere in the classroom where 
varied Christmas projects are devel- 
oped is one in which creativeness 


naturally blooms. Out of these grati- 
fying and pleasing classroom experi- 
pomp : 
ences emerges the child’s own sincere 
expression. * 





Kindergarten Corner 
(continued from page 30) 


What to make as gifts for Mother and 
Dad? If we re ally believe in a pro- 
gram of creative experiences, this is 
no time to bring out a step-by-siep 
project for every child to make ac- 
cording to instructions. Many so- 
called “useful” gifts for parents mide 
by kindergartners are impractical 
and seldom used. How much beiter 
for the child to give something he has 
made during the year, something 
really his own. It might be a draw ing 
or one of his richly-colored paintings 
carefully rolled in tissue and tied 
with a bright colored ribbon. It will 
be prized more highly than an awk- 
ward-looking ash tray or book end 
that doesn’t function well. In any 
case, it’s the creative experience in 
art that counts and it’s especially ap- 
propriate at Christmas. ° 





STATEMENT a BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, _ 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION OI 

ARTS AND ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE published 

monthly, except July and August at Rocktord 

Illinois for October 1, 1957. ‘ 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Jones Publishing Company, 8150 N 
Central Park, Skokie, Ill.; Editor, F. Louis Hoover 
8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, Iil.; Managing edi 
tor, Betty Lou Munson, 8150 N. Central Park, 
Skokie, Ill.; Business manager, George E. vor 
Rosen, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, III. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of stock. If not owned by 4 cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a partnership or 
other unincorporated firm, its name and address 
as well as that of each individual member, must be 
given.) Jones Publishing Company, 8150 N. Ce: 
tral Park, Skokie, Ill.; Stockholder, George E. vor 
Beam, 8150 N. Central Park, Skokie, Ill. 

The known bondholders, mortgagees. and 
hes security holders owning or holding 1 percent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. : 

4. Paragra 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockhol ~ a security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person wr cor 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; a!so the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the atfants 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and se: urities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 

5. The average number of copies of eac!) issut 
of this publication sold or distributed, throu.;h the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown abov : 
(This information is required from daily, weekly, 
semiweekly, and celevediehy tg a only. 

E. von Ros: 
business m -naget 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th Jay o! 

Sept., 1957. 

(SEAL) Betty Lou }!unson 
(My commission expires May 10, 1958) 
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MAGI- PAINT 


Bright, vibrant, smooth-blending colors and rich creamy consistency, 





“hao combined with convenience and economy, make MAGI-PAINT the 
and powder finger paint that is ideal for school use. MAGI-PAINT is 
ee non-toxic—free of grit—harmless to the skin and non-staining. 
You'll be pleased to know that MAGI-PAINT actually costs less 


than inferior school-made substitutes. This wonderful powder 





finger paint by Milton Bradiey puts a rainbow of infinitely varied 


— colors, blends and hves at your finger tips quickly and easily. 
books 
sities 
ss Insist on MAGI-PAINT 
g the 
ckiy 


‘" MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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